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THE ART AMATEUR. 



known as Binant canvas. You cannot fix the dyes by 
steam on linen or cotton, only on wool or pure silk. 

The method for painting on linen is not the same, and 
it is impossible to eradicate or alter mistakes as can be 
done on wool ; therefore, although wool canvas is double 
the price of the best quality of linen, you will find the 
extra money well expended, nor will any one be likely to 
use linen again, after tasting the delights of painting 
with the Grenie dyes on a really good piece of Binant 
wool canvas, aided by the medium mentioned. 

Emma Haywood. 



The bold figure study by Leo Herrmann, given 
opposite, when enlarged will serve 
well for tapestry painting, as a sep- 
arate panel or as one of a set of 
panels for a folding screen. Similar 
figures to go with it for this latter pur- 
pose will be given later. Use Binant 
wool canvas, Grenie's dyes and medium. 
Let the scheme of color be as follows : 
Rich red brown breeches and waistcoat ; 
Gobelins blue sleeves and feather. Tan- 
colored boots, gloves and hat ; old-gold 
sash ; steel scabbard and sword. For 
rich red brown, mix for the shadows 
sanguine and ponceau with a little in- 
digo. Never omit to add a small 
quantity of medium to all the colors on 
the palette, and work it well into them 
before using. When the shadows are 
dry, scrub in the lightest tint. For this, 
take yellow with a little ponceau, which, 
in proper proportions, gives a mahogany 
shade. When it is half dry, add some 
of the shadow color to the light tint and 
work in the half tones, thus blending 
the two. For Gobelins blue, mix indigo 
and cochineal for the shadows ; for the 
palest shade, ultramarine, only very pale. 
Always pass the light tint over the 
shadows as well as the light parts, mak- 
ing the canvas thoroughly wet. For 
the half tints, first paint in a shade com- 
posed of the three colors already used ; 
then, while it is still wet, work in a very 
little complementary color made with 
sanguine and yellow. For the tan color, 
let the shadows be of sanguine, yellow 
and a little indigo mixed. Light wash 
same as for coat, only rather less pon- 
ceau ; half tones, all these colors com- 
bined. To paint the old-gold sash it 
would be best to scrub in first over the 
whole of it the palest shade. Take 
yellow, much diluted with medium and 
water, with just one drop of ponceau 
added ; for the shadows make rather a 
green gold with yellow, . sanguine and 
indigo. Be careful not to put in these 
shadows too dark. For steel color, use 
indigo with a touch of cochineal and 
yellow in it. For the face, first put in 
the markings of the eye, eyebrow and 
nostril with sanguine, rather strong. 
To do this, use the finest brush you can 
obtain, made of very hard bristle and 
reduced to a chisel-shaped edge. For 
the half tone in the socket of the eye, 
use a paler shade of sanguine. When 
this is thoroughly dry, scrub in over all, 
except the white of the eye, of a tint 
sanguine well mixed with plenty of 
medium so pale as to be scarcely ap- 
preciable. When this tone is nearly dry, 
the fiery color produced by the strong markings with 
sanguine must be reduced by painting into them a bright 
yellowish green, composed of indigo and yellow. Use 
brown for the dark shades in the hair, with a little indigo 
worked into the lights. The ruffle is shaded with pale 
gray, made with indigo, cochineal and yellow. 



should the design not be required intact ; it is, however, 
very beautiful and harmonious as a whole. Fine Binant 
wool canvas is the best to work on ; its natural creamy 
color can be made to do duty for a background, so sav- 
ing much labor. If another tint should be preferred, the 
very palest sky blue would set off the flowers and orna- 
ment very well. For this tint use indigo much diluted 
with medium and water. The flowers must be of very 
delicate hues, the green leaves soft and pale, a good 
deal varied in color, with sharp touches here and there 
to make them stand out. The dove-color for the birds 
is procured by mixing cochineal, indigo and yellow 
with a touch of burnt Sienna to warm the gray thus 
obtained. The ornament must be painted in gold shad- 
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The lower part of the Louis XVI. floral design given 
on this page would make a beautiful screen ; the upper 
part is well suited for a chair-back. The group with 
doves would make an elegant cushion ; indeed, the dif- 
ferent groups would be made to serve many purposes 



PAINTED TAPESTRY PANEL IN LOUIS XVI. STYLE. AFTER VAN SPAENDONCK, 



ing to brown. For this let yellow only serve for the high 
lights, for the shadows yellow, burnt Sienna and a little 
indigo mixed together. Add a little red in parts to give 
variety. The ribbons and floating, festooned scarf may 
be of Gobelins blue, made by mixing a little cochineal 
with indigo for the shadows and afterward washing over 
all the very palest tint of ultramarine. Be careful to keep 
the edges clean and clear without making them hard. 
Follow carefully the relations of light and shade when 
working in color ; otherwise the design will not stand out 
as it should do. There is a good deal of detail to be 
mastered, and if the work is to be successful care and 
patience must be exercised. E. H. 



The design for a Royal Worcester vase given with 
this number is admirably suited for working in three 
shades of gold. Color need be used only for the band 
which forms the background. 

Before beginning the decoration, wipe the vase all over 
with turpentine and dry it with a clean rag ; then mark 
with a pencil or transfer paper the exact place for the 
band. First tint the whole of the vase 
except the space between the lines for 
the band, the handle and the rim. Do 
this with vellum No. i, unless you pre- 
fer a full shade of cream color, in 
which case use vellum No. 2. Put out 
enough of the powder to tint the surface 
to be covered ; grind it with turpentine 
until the mixture is smooth. No. 2 will 
be found much harder to grind than No. 
1. When the mixture is smooth, add 
some copaiba, which is sold properly pre- 
pared for the purpose. Thoroughly com- 
bine the ingredients, making the fluid of 
a creamy consistency, but thin enough to 
run easily from the brush. Apply the 
mixture, directly it is made, with a broad, 
flat tinting brush, as quickly and evenly 
as possible. Then, with a pouncer made 
of cotton wool tied up in a fine piece of 
old cambric — or, better still, part of an 
old silk handkerchief — pounce gently yet 
briskly until all brush marks disappear 
and you have a perfectly evenly blended 
tint. The tint is apt to become dry so 
quickly that not a moment must be lost 
between applying it and pouncing it. If 
it is not laid on satisfactorily, scrape it 
ail off with a palette knife at once ; then 
mix the tint with a little more copaiba to 
make it workable, and apply it as before. 
For the background color on the band 
take turquoise blue and treat it in exactly 
the same manner- as you treated the vel- 
lum, going over the whole band before 
tracing on the design. 

When these two grounds are perfectly 
dry, trace the design on very carefully 
with transfer paper and an ivory tracer. 
Then, with a sharp steel eraser, scrape 
the ground off within the lines of the de- 
sign, or use the rubbing-out paste, which 
is especially prepared. If the paste is 
used, great care must be exercised not to 
touch any part of the ground with it. 
Apply the paste by means of a soft rag 
over the end of a blunt-pointed instru- 
ment. 

The vase is now ready for the applica- 
tion of the gold paste. The brushes 
used are those sold for china painting 
generally. Some fine-pointed elastic trac- 
ing brushes must be selected for laying 
on the gold paste in fine raised lines. 
For the flatter, broad washes of gold paste 
a brush with a square end will be found 
most convenient. It is not easy for be- 
ginners to manage the gold paste ; it re- 
quires practice and patience to become 
expert at it. Unless the execution is 
neat the design will lose considerably in 
effect. 
Put some of the powder for gold paste on a six-inch 
tile with a little turpentine ; grind it thoroughly with a 
steel palette knife until it is perfectly smooth. So long 
as it is in the least gritty you must continue to grind it. 
A few minutes ought to suffice. When it is ready, add 
some drops of fat oil, incorporating them well. If the 
mixture is too liquid, breathe on it while still working it 
with the knife. This will cause it to stiffen. Now, 
with a brush of a size suited to the design, lay on the 
paste with broad, sweeping strokes, following the direc- 
tion and feeling of the design as you would in paint- 
ing with color. Lay the paste on more thickly in the 
shadows than on the lights. When this preliminary 
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coating is dry mix up some more paste, having first 
cleaned the tile. Never add to any paste remaining 
from a previous painting ; it becomes too fat, and con- 
sequently useless. For the raised lines the paste may 
be somewhat thicker. One of the chief difficulties is to 
keep the paste in working order. When it becomes too 
thick add a very little turpentine, but never more oil. 
Take a tracing brush and neatly outline the design with 
sufficient paste in the brush to raise the line like a fine 
cord. Vein the leaves in the same manner, taking care 
to make the line thick or thin according to the require- 
ments of the design. If within the reach of practical 
lessons it will doubtless save you time in the end to 
profit by them ; for the method is easily understood, and 
practice does the rest when once you are conversant 
with the proper consistency of the paste 
and the knack of applying it. 

Put the buds in solid relief. If you 
cannot raise them sufficiently at first, 
add some more paste when outlining 
and veining. This done, put a coating 
of matt gold on the handle, rim and on 
both sides of the blue band, but not 
over the gold paste until after the first 
firing. 

With a palette knife take some gold I 
off the glass slab and grind it well on a 
clean tile until it is smooth and creamy. 
The turpentine turns it almost black ; 
the firing will bring it to its proper 
color. With a medium-sized brush lay . | 
on the gold, working always in the same 
direction. If the china shows through 
in places, your gold is too thin. Add 
more gold, grind it well, and retouch. 
It will be found true economy never to 
wash either tile, knife or brush used for 
gold, as the metal is too valuable to 
waste a grain of it, and it can be used 
over and over again without detriment. 

If the tinting ground has anywhere 
trespassed where the gold is to be put 
on, scrape it away first. The vase is 
ready for firing as soon as the gold is 
dry, which will take some hours. Wrap 
wadding all over the vase before sending 
it away, so as to protect it from dust 
and scratches. If any should adhere, it 
will fire out without doing any injury. 
While drying the work should be pro- 
tected from dust. Mere specks will fire 
out, but larger particles or hairs from 
the brush must be picked off with a fine- 
pointed needle. 

When the vase has been fired, if the 
first tinting of vellum was not thick 
enough, the china will be seen shining 
through in places, and the tinting must 
be repeated as before ; but not on the 
blue band, on account of the gold paste. 
If all is well, nothing remains but to 
work up the design in gold. 

Take a small brush, and with green 
gold go over all the leaves, being care- 
ful not to pass beyond the raised lines, 
but at the same time to thoroughly 
cover them. For the stems use matt 
gold ; for the buds, red gold. Keep a 
separate tile and brush for each kind 
of gold. The method of mixing is the 
same for all. Should the paste show 
through anywhere retouch, as only a 
second firing should be necessary. Go 
over the handle rim and narrow bands 
with a second coating of matt gold, as one coating is 
seldom rich enough on perfectly smooth surfaces. 

After the second firing the gold must be burnished 
in places. Much depends on judicious burnishing. For 
instance, the red gold on the buds, brightly burnished, 
will have an excellent effect ; also, the stems should be 
bright where prominent. The leaves that retire should 
not be burnished at all, and the prominent ones should 
be less burnished than the buds. An agate or blood- 
stone burnisher gives the most brilliant finish. A glass 
burnisher must be used for the duller parts, also for the 
handle. It is advisable to wear an old pair of kid gloves 
when using a glass burnisher, as the fine particles of 
glass may irritate the skin. M. Med way. 



DOUBLE-TILE FLGURE DESIGN. 



This figure, by Leo Herrmann, may be used without 
enlarging for china painting on a panel, slab or double 
tile. The scheme of color will be the same as is given 
on page 8 for the execution of the design in tapestry 
painting. For the man's breeches and waistcoat, mix 
with red brown one fourth of purple No. 2, for the 
sleeves and feather mix two thirds of sky blue and one 
third of dark blue. The tan color for the boots, gloves 
and hat is made by mixing yellow brown and sepia 
mixed ; for the heels and soles use red brown and 
sepia. The old gold for the sash is made of orange 
yellow with a dash of brown green. The steel scab- 
bard and sword are neutral gray, with silver for the 



outline, it can be wiped off; or, better still, scraped 
when dry. It is possible to finish this subject for one 
firing only, by allowing the first painting to dry and 
then working it up in the same colors. But, as there is 
a great deal of detail, it is probable that even in ex- 
perienced hands a second firing will be necessary. 



ROYAL DRESDEN MEDALLION. 




The medallion, by Galland, on page 11, may be effec- 
tively executed in Royal Dresden colors. It will require 
two firings. Leave the background for the second. Use 
a little tinting oil with all the colors for the first painting 
only. For the flesh take Pompadour red with a very 
little ivory yellow. Lay in with tinting 
oil, and stipple with a flat end stippler. 
Stipple a little more red into the 
cheek. Shade with blue green, yellow 
brown and Pompadour red mixed. 
Work up for the second firing in the 
same colors. For the golden hair use 
yellow brown. Make a pearl gray for 
the wings, with- deep blue green, yel- 
low brown and just a touch of black. 
Use the same coloring for the shell on 
which the figure sits astride, leaving 
in both cases the china for high lights. 
For the pink scarf, use rose pink 
shaded with the gray mixed for the 
wings. The trumpet should be put in 
with matt gold burnished on the high 
lights. The outer rim of the circle 
should also be gold, the inside line 
Pompadour red. After the first firing 
put in the background. Mix turquoise 
blue with tinting oil and one-third 
flux ; blend well with pouncer until the 
shade is sufficiently pale. Touch up 
the gold and work up the rest of the 
design in the same shades already 
used. This subject would serve for a 
square panel with a border around it, 
for the centre for a lid of a bon-bon 
box or for a small plaque. It could 
also be placed in the middle of a band 
circling a vase. E. H. 
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DESIGN FOR A PAINTED TAPESTRY PANEL, OR FOR A DOUBLE CHINA TILE, 

FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGES 8 AND II. 



high lights. For the complexion use Pompadour red 
with a very little ivory yellow in it. The shadows are 
composed of the same red mixed with blue green and 
yellow brown. Put in the eye and eyebrow with sepia. 
For the hair use dark brown No. 4. For the ruffle, 
leave the china for the high lights and shade with 
neutral gray. A suitable background would be a pale 
gray, made with neutral gray and ultramarine blue 
mixed, adding to this some tinting oil. Lay on the tint 
freely, carrying it up to the outline of the figure, and 
pounce until it is quite smooth. For the foreground, 
use the same tint with one-third sepia added to it. It 
is best to lay in the background before painting the 
figure, because if in pouncing the color goes beyond the 



In flower painting, with a set of 
Lacroix mineral colors, consisting of 
ivory yellow, silver yellow, yellow 
ochre, carmine No. 1, Capucine red, 
red brown, brown 4, grass green 5, 
apple green, brown green 6, black 
green 7, chrome green, blue green, 
Victoria blue, violet of gold, violet of 
iron and ivory black, one can paint 
almost everything one ought to at- 
tempt as a beginner, and other colors 
may be added from time to time, as 
more ambitious subjects are under- 
taken. 

An erroneous impression that is 
prevalent deters many persons from 
engaging in china painting. It is that 
mineral colors must not be mixed. In 
point of fact they may be used just as 
oil colors are, if one only understands 
how to combine them. 

Essence de Graisse, or, in plain 

English, fat oil, is made by hanging 

up a bottle, holding, say, an ounce of 

turpentine, from which the cork has 

been removed. Suspend it out of 

doors, in a place as free from dust as possible, and in 

a few weeks you will find that the spirits will have 

evaporated, leaving fat oil only. 

There is a medium I use which admirably takes the 
place of turpentine, which many ladies believe is injuri- 
ous to health. It consists of two ounces of the very best 
alcohol, one tablespoonful of lavender oil, twenty drops 
of clove oil, and five drops of almond oil. After being 
well shaken it is ready for use. It is in every way as 
good as the turpentine. 

The brushes I use for flower painting are a few small, 
round water-color brushes, a half-inch flat-wash brush, 
and two round, stubby brushes, called stipplers, but 
which really are blenders. Isabel A. Smith. 
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HINTS FOR GIFTS IN PAINTED CHINA. 



A NEW and dainty decoration for a china tea service' 
— called a " daisy set" — recently came to my notice. It 
was in blue, " outre-mer turquoise," with ribbons wind- 
ing between the flowers, tied in knots about the stems 
and twisting in and out among the handles of the vari- 
ous dishes. The ribbons were painted in gold. The 
designs for such decoration would depend largely upon 
one's own powers of adaptation and imagination ; but 
studies of daisies in various positions can easily be found. 
If one is ready with the pencil, a different design could 
be made for each dish. This would not be so difficult 
as might be supposed. On many the same might be 
repeated, as on cup and saucer. When gold is added, 
not much color is needed. For instance, a single daisy, 
with a straight 
stem, placed on 
one side of a plate 
is enough for one 
piece. Upon an- 
other add a bud ; 
on another a leaf ; 
then two full- 
blown flowers ; 
on some three, 
overlapping or 
apart. These in 
blue monochrome 
are charming, con- 
sidered alone, but 
when combined 
with gold ribbons 
are truly unique. 

If this ribbon 
decoration is puz- 
zling, or if there 
are no illustrations 
with ribbon effects 
to be obtained, 
there is a simple 
way to make such 
designs, if one is 
clever with the 
pencil. Take three 
yards of ribbon an 
inch wide ; or a 
piece of white 
muslin accurately 
cut in that width 
would do as well. 
Tie at one end a 
double bow knot, 
draw the loops in 
shape, so they 
will lie gracefully. 
That will give you 
an idea of the sim- 
plest form of a 
bow knot. This 
can be made more 
complicated by 
tying one, two, or 
three knots one 
above the other, 
and by securing 
the three in the 
middle with a strip 
of ribbon, fasten- 
ed tightly at the 
back. 

Lay the simple, 
single bow upon 

the table ; also the double bow ; dispose the remainder of 
the ribbon in graceful curves and loops as it lies upon the 
table. Now, stand tip and draw the bows and ribbon 
outspread, giving the ribbon two lines instead of one, 
which would only represent a string. You will see at 
once that the two lines of the ribbon in the bows inter- 
sect each other at charming angles and form a pleasing 
decoration. If you have never attempted to lay gold on 
china, you will not find it easy to obtain the right con- 
sistency or the manner of manipulation. The most prac- 
tical instruction which can be given in words is simply 
this : Rub a small portion of the gold paste on a clean 
palette with a horn or bone knife, with a drop of fat oil 
and a few drops of turpentine— the less the better. If you 
have rubbed up the Lacroix colors you will understand. 
But the gold works better if it is thicker than the Lacroix 



colors ready for use. For lining, the brush should be 
one of the smallest made. The paint should be so thick, 
that with the brush merely dipped in turpentine and 
then into the paint, the paint will leave the brush and 
make a little ridge, like a hair, upon the china. Do not 
be deceived. It the gold spreads to a broader line than 
you desire, and is a brown color instead of black, it will 
surely fire away ; of course, when dry, you can repaint, 
but this is laborious, and can be avoided by doing the 
work right in the beginning. After all, experience is 
the best teacher, and one understood mistake is better 
than a dozen lessons. 

To return to the ribbon decoration. Do not put bows 
on every dish, else the whole will be monotonous ; 
neither every daisy in the same place. Variety and 
simplicity will be the charm in this really beautiful deco- 




ration. The tea set referred to consisted of a dozen tea 
plates, a dozen butter dishes, half a dozen cups and 
saucers, a dozen fruit saucers, a fruit dish, a sugar bowl, 
cream pitcher and bowl. The fruit dish had a daisy 
painted in gold in the centre as well as blue daisies 
round the outside, with gold ribbon interlacing them. 
The handles of the cups, pitcher and bowl were also 
tipped with gold, besides the side decorations. The 
whole, for a wedding gift, for which it was intended, 
was really exquisite. 

This form of decoration could be utilized on individual 
dishes with the same good effect. Porridge sets, includ- 
ing bowl, plate and pitcher, would look well painted with 
daisy forms. I recall one tinted with blue, a bunch of 
daisies tied together with a double bow of ribbon drawn 
upon the side of the pitcher, the blue of the ground re- 



moved and the daisies and the ribbon left white. Both 
were then delicately shaded with blue. Rose and bis- 
cuit jars have a large space for decoration, and are both 
useful and ornamental. If you dare not attempt any- 
thing beside tinting, one of these jars, tinted in yellow 
brown, fired and then covered at irregular distances 
with splashes of gold or with regular forms of circles, 
diamonds or leaves in outline would be very effective. 
If the ground was fired, these forms could be drawn with 
a pencil, and be very simple of execution. Some friend, 
or perhaps your teacher, would do the tinting, and you 
could accomplish the rest. It enhances the value of a 
gift to the recipient to know that the work is one's very 
own. 

One of the newest ways of decorating china is in 
large, bold forms of flowers and conventional designs. 

The flowers are 
indeed somewhat 
conventionalized, 
and are painted to 
look much as if 
done in water-col- 
ors. They are 
either outlined in 
gold or with some 
appropriate dark 
color. The effect 
is charming. For 
instance, find a 
dogwood design 
for an ice-cream, 
salad or fruit set. 
Draw it in pencil 
or with carmine in 
water-colors on 
the largest dish. 
This will be the 
key-note of the 
whole as to color 
and finish. Cover 
the centre of each 
flower with yellow 
brown or yellow 
ochre. When dry 
enough, outline 
each little knob on 
this centre with 
brown 17, shading 
one half of the 
whole centre light- 
ly with the same. 
Then with a large 
brush, that will 
work flat, shade 
the white petals 
of the flower with 
brown green and 
black, adding to 
the shade of some 
of the flowers a 
little dark green, 
No. 7, to make a 
variety. A few 
leaves shaded with 
blue green, brown 
green, apple green 
and rose-leaf 
green, or night 
green— all these 
will enter into 
combination — and 
the stems, where 
visible, with yel- 
low ochre and brown 4 or 17, and you have the palette 
of colors required. When perfectly dry, this design can 
be outlined with gold, care being taken not to run 
over on the color, and then one firing will be enough. 



THE USE OF GOLD AND OTHER METALS. 



II. 



A SOFT rag is wetted and dipped in the pumice pow- 
der, and then the gold upon the ware is rubbed 
gently with a circular motion, and the dull yellow 
is transformed into bright gold. The burnishers are 
made both of blood-stone and agate. 

Gold for decorating china is used in many novel ways, 
and much ingenuity and taste may be displayed in using 
it. The plain rim upon the edge of dishes has been 
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almost superseded by the stippled or conventional pat- 
tern, and various devices of cobwebs, lines, cloudings, 
stipplings, spatter-work, stars, figures and flower forms 
conventionalized, have taken the place of backgrounds 
of flat coloring. Liquid bright gold comes in bottles ; dip 
the brush in it and it is ready for use. It fires bright 
without burnishing, and it is said to wear well on deco- 
rative pieces and such articles for the table as are not 
in constant use. It is valuable for the insides of fancy 
cups and pitchers, and for solid gold backgrounds. If 
the liquid in it evaporates, and the gold becomes 
thick, " gold essence " is used for thinning it, not turpen- 
tine. It will not be permanent if turpen- 
tine is employed to thin it. Liquid bright 
gold is well suited for raised surfaces of 
flowers or other forms, because it does not 
require burnishing. The effect is good on 
colored backgrounds, the gold laid on in 
diaper pattern or otherwise, after the first 
firing of the color. The preparation will 
not stand hard firing such as some colors 
require ; so if it is used in combination with 
such, they should be fired first, and the gold 
should be put on for a second light firing. 
If your firing is done for you, be sure to 
specify the degree of heat you prefer, for 
some professional decorators are very care- 
less about this matter. In combination with 
any of the light colors — yellows, pink, light 
blue, gray and green — this gold requires but 
one firing. Be careful in the painting that 
the gold does not lie up the unfired color ; 
the latter, if perfectly dry, can easily be 
scratched off if the gold has to cross it. 

As before observed, you cannot be too 
nice in the manipulation of fluid gold. If 
an inadvertent line is made, wipe it off with 
a rag dipped in alcohol ; not turpentine, as 
that is apt to leave a purplish stain upon the 
ware, not perceptible until after the firing. 

Burnish gold can be bought in powder or in 
a pasty form laid on a piece of glass. From 
this a little of it must be transferred to 
the clean, special palette, and with a horn 
knife rubbed up with thick oil and. turpen- 
tine. If in powder, it may require grinding 
with a glass muller before mixing with oil and turpentine. 
For amateurs, the pasty brown preparation is decidedly 
to be preferred. It is advisable to have the color fired 
before using this gold upon the ware ; but, as in liquid 
bright gold, if the colors are light, and great care is 
taken to prevent collision, it may be managed with one 
firing. 

To many, the process of gilding the edges of a dish is 
a serious task. If a banding wheel is not available, it 
becomes really a delicate operation. Some can do it by 
resting the right arm on the end of a table and holding 
the plate on the palm of the left hand, gradually moving 
it as desired under 
the brush loaded with 

gold. Another meth- 

od is to build up a 
rest high enough on 
the table to support 
the right arm, plac- 
ing the plate on a 
small smooth-cover- 
ed book, that can be 
gradually turned by 
the left hand. The 
principle in both is 
the same as that of 
the banding wheel. 
But there is a better 
method given by Mr. 
Beard in his book 
on " China Painting," 

that is much simpler and more trustworthy. "Have 
ready," he says, " a pair of pencil dividers, and in the 
pencil-holder place a sharp-pointed pencil; Faber's 
china pencil is preferable, but, if the ordinary lead-pen- 
cil is used, the china must be coated with turpentine. 
In the exact centre of the article fix a bit of modelling 
wax or a large wafer ; upon this stick a small round 
piece of cardboard. In the centre of this card, when 
dry and fast, insert the point of the divider. Decide 
upon the width of the band to be measured, fix the 
dividers in position, with the pencil touching the china 
at the distance from the rim that you wish the width of 



the band, and carefully describe the circle. Be sure 
that the pencil marks the china as it revolves. The 
band thus outlined can be gilded or colored." 

Beautiful decorations can be made in gold outlines, of 
flowers, leaves and conventional designs, on decorative 
pieces, and also on objects intended for the table. Out- 
line work of this sort is, as a rule, more dainty than if 
the gold is put on solidly. 

The color of gold can be greatly changed and modi- 
fied by the addition of other metals, and of the different 
bronzes. A pale gold can be made by adding half 
silver. Platinum is very like silver, but it has a bluer 
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tint, but it has the advantage, as it do.es not tarnish ; it 
can be used in combination with gold with good effect. 
There are also the green gold bronzes, the red gold 
bronzes, and the browns. There are six or seven differ- 
ent shades of the gold bronzes. The only way for 
amateurs to avail themselves of them in a satisfactory 
way is to make tests of those that seem to promise the 
best results. The preparations are not expensive, and 
if used carefully will last a long time. This may, 
indeed, be said of all mineral paints ; it is only the care- 
less and untidy who find china-painting an extravagant 
recreation. L. Steele Kellogg. 



not an exact repeat, but can easily be made so. It will 
be observed that the jaws of the head on the left side 
are higher than those on the right and overlap the bas- 
ket work ; you must, therefore, in tracing, make the 
upper claw of the crab to pass under instead of over the 
strands of the basket, and the fin of the fish must be be- 
neath the lower claw. This will obviate all difficulties. 

The next consideration is the best scheme of color 
from a decorative point of view ; and to serve our pur- 
pose, the lobsters must undoubtedly be red, as they appear 
when boiled. To calm the minds of the over-scrupulous, 
who may forget how large a license is allowed to the deco- 
rator when taking his suggestions from nature, 
we may say that nothing is more likely than 
the finding of boiled shell-fish and fish ready 
for dressing in the same basket, as they are 
often so sent from the hands of the fish- 
monger. Paint the lobsters and crabs red, 
the fish a pearly gray, the ground a deep rich 
, blue, and the basket work with red and 

green gold. You will find the effect both 
rich and pleasing. 

To work the design up fully, two firings 
will be required. Begin by wiping the bowl 
over with turpentine and drying it with a 
clean cloth. Then, having made a tracing 
of the design with at least one repeat, pro- 
ceed to transfer it neatly to the bowl by 
means of transfer paper. Do not forget to 
make very sure of your measurements before 
beginning. Use Lacroix colors, and proceed 
to paint the lobster with capucine red shaded 
with deep red brown and black mixed. For 
the crab use the same coloring as for the 
lobster, but omit the black and use a smaller 
proportion of red. For the oysters take 
neutral gray and sepia, with a tinge of ivory 
yellow near the edge. For the back of the 
fish mix a little tinting oil with brown green 
and blend with pouncer, causing the shade 
to disappear as it nears the under part of 
the fish ; pounce the head with the same 
tint ; shade that and the under part of the 
fish with neutral gray. Paint the eye black, 
leaving a brilliant high light. The fins 
should be apple green shaded with gray. 
For the inside of the mouth use flesh red shaded with 
pearl gray. For the background mix a little tinting 
oil with Victoria blue and paint it in with a brush as 
smoothly as possible ; blend with a small dry brush. 

When the colors are dry, put the gold on. the basket- 
work very evenly, using red gold for the under and 
green gold for the upper strand. The outside straight 
band should be put in with matt gold. After the first 
firing work up every part with the same colors as before, 
retouch the gold and spatter the bowl all over with 
matt gold. To do this use a large round brush cut 
square at the end, and apply the gold rather dry. After 

the second firing bur- 
nish all the gold with 
■ a glass burnisher. 




THE SET OF OR- 
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REPEAT BAND FOR SALAD-BOWL DECORATION. 



SALAD-BOWL DECORATION. 



The design must be repeated six times to form 
the band for an ordinary sized bowl. It should be made 
to fit exactly. This, owing to the sloping shape of a 
bowl, is easily managed by placing your design the re- 
quired distance from the edge, as a band should always 
have some space allowed above as well as below it. 
Choose the bowl a trifle over twenty-seven inches in cir- 
cumference. If you need a larger one it must be four 
and a half inches larger, since that is the exact measure- 
ment from nose to nose of the large fish. The design is 



The orchid given 
for the plate of this 
month is one of the 
rarest and one of the 
most beautiful of the 
odontoglossums. It 
has five petals of a 
most beautiful yel- 
low, three of them 
heavily barred with 
chocolate brown. 
The lower middle petal or lip has white as the ground 
color, and is also heavily spotted with brown ; the 
crest is brown fringed with yellow. Use cafe au lait if a 
background be desired. The smaller buds and stems 
are grass green shaded with brown. The larger bud 
and flowers should be washed in with jonquil yellow. 
Shade the bud with yellow brown and brown 108, and 
the flowers with gray. Use yellow brown and brown 
108 for the markings ; brown 108 and deep red brown 
for the crest, and jonquil yellow for the fringe. The 
leaves should be grass green ; shade with brown green 
and brown. This is the second of the dozen plates. 



